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PREFACE 



Tills study of Albar Antonio Pena is concerned with 
assessment of the status of the syntactical structures in 
oral language possessed in Spanish and English by primary 
school beginners. The study was conducted in conjunction 
with the San Antonio, Texas, Language Research Project, 
with the support, during the 19^6-1967 school year, of 
Title I funds and funds provided by the Research and De- 
velopment Center for Teacher Education, College of Educa- 
tion, The University of Texas at Austin. 
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CHAPTER 



I 



PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 



At the present time I ittle Information can be located 



in the research which gives a true indication of the status 
or extent of the basic oral language development that disad- 
vantaged first-grade S pan i s h - s pe ak i n g children possess in 
either Spanish or English. Therefore, it Is hoped that the 
findings secured from this study will contribute to the solu- 
tion of the problems faced by Spanish-speaking children en- 
tering school every year. Information of this type should 
be valuable in assessing and refining programs currently in 
operation in order to meet the needs of these children. Fur- 
thermore, such information should be valuable in planning new 
programs or new instructional areas in existing programs for 
disadvantaged Spanish-speaking children. 

As an illustration of the many people who could di- 
rectly or Indirectly be affected by the information secured 
in this study, one has only to consider the vast numbers of 
Span i sh-surname people who live in the United States. A 1966 
population estimate indicated that there are now approximately 
from 8,000,000 to 10,000,000 people of Spanish surname living 
in the United States and of those, 5,000,000 to 6,000,000 live 
In the Southwestern states alone.' The majority of these peo- 
ple are native speakers of Spanish who live and work in an 
Eng 1 i sh - spe.a k i ng environment, and because of their low incomes 
and cultural separateness, they are ordinarily classified as 



Newsweek , May, 1966, p «, 32. 
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culturally disadvantaged.' The term "culturally disadvantaged" 

here refers to anyone who Is prevented, for whatever reason, 

from participating fully in the dominant culture, l.e., usually 

2 

the white middle class. 



Statement o f the Problem 

This study intends to ascertain the status of some of 
the syntactical structures in the oral language development 
in Spanish and English of four groups^ of disadvantaged Spanish- 
speaking children In San Antonio, Texas, during their first year 
In school. Specifically, this study will focus upon an Inten- 
sive comparative analysis of some basic sentence patterns and 
fundamental transformations in Spanish and English manifested 
in the responses of the subjects at the beginning and at the 
end of the first grade. 



1 

Walter Fogei, "Education and Income of Mex i can -Amer i cans 
In the Southwest," Advance Report I, sponsored by Division of 
Research, Graduate School of Business Administration, University 
of California, Los Angeles, 1 9 6 5 > p- 3* 

2 

N.C.T.E., "Language Programs for the Disadvantaged," 
Report of the National Council for Teachers of English Task 
Force, National Council for Teachers of English, Champaign, 
Illinois, 1965, p. 236, 

3 

These groups were selected from a research sample in- 
volved in an experimental program comparing the effectiveness 
of three methods of developing reading readiness in Spanish- 
speaking children in. the first grade. The research is being 
conducted in San Antonio, Texas. For the purpose of the exper- 
imental program, the research sample has been divided into four 
groups, e.g,, OAS (group receiving intensive oral language de- 
velopment in Spanish and using science materials), OAE (group 
receiving Intensive oral language development in English and 
using science materials), NOA (group not receiving intensive 
oral language development In English or Spanish, but using 
same science materials), and NOA-NS (this group uses neither 
the special science materials nor Intensive oral language de- 
velopment — they follow the "regular" curriculum as prescribed 
by the San Antonio Independent School District. 
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An ancillary purpose of this Investigation Is to as- 
certain the usefulness of a new testing Instrument purporting 
to measure basic language development both In Spanish and Eng- 
lish. 



Backg round o f the Problem 

The design of this study Is based upon recent research 
and , writing in two related areas, namely educational disadvan- 
tagedness in pr imary-g rade Span I s h - s peak i ng children and in 
oral language development. While it is possible to consider 
these two areas separately, this study requires that they be 
treated in an interrelated way because of the deep effect one 
has on the other. The interrelationship of the cwo areas, 
disadvantagedness and oral language development, is clearly 
revealed in the results which are available in the most recent 
research concerning disadvantaged Spanish-speaking children. 
Hence, in the following presentation of the research and writ- 
ings from which the problem was formulated, these two areas 
will be combined. This research Is reviewed In Chapter II, 

In an overview of a research project conducted in 
Texas, Stemmier noted that the majority of the six-year-old 
S pan i s h- s pea k i ng children who enter the first grade each year 
in the public schools of Texas are faced with two major prob- 
lems. These problems are, first, the language barrier; and 
second, disadvantagedness.' The language of instruction in 
Texas puhJic schools is English. In most instances, these 
S pan i s h- s pea k i ng children enter the English-speaking schools 
as "monol i ngua 1 s M ; their native language Is Spanish. Hence, 
they are immediately and seriously handicapped owing to a lan- 
guage barrier. 



^Anne 0. Stemmier, "An Experimental Approach to the 
Teaching of Oral Language and Reading," Harvard Educational 
Review , 36 (Winter, 1 966 ) , *2-59- 



t* 



A 1962 report of the Preschool Program for Non-English 
Speaking Children stated that the failure rate of Spanish- 
speaking children in the first grade without any preschool in- 
struction in English was 82 percent.^ Major reasons given for 
this failure were the inability to use English, poor attendance, 
and inability to read adequately. 

In addition to the language barrier, there is the sec- 
ond barrier of disadvantagedness which is not always accounted 
for, but which is just as debilitating. For example, in a 
study conducted in 196^-1965 by Horn (in which this experi- 
menter participated), it was found that disadvantagedness was, 
indeed, a major barrier. At the beginning of this study, re- 
sults from tests administered at that time revealed that the 
Spanish-speaking children included in the research sample did 
as poorly on tests administered in their native language as 
they did when the tests were administered in English. These 
results clearly indicated that there were two barriers in- 
volved, namely, language and disadvantagedness. In addition 
to the test results, the following striking inadequacies of 
Spanish-speaking children with regard to the barrier of dis- 
advantagedness were observed both informally and through test- 
ing during the first weeks of the research: 

(I) lack of experiential background for the types of tasks 
appearing in tests; (2) minimal attention span; (3) mini- 
mal auditory and visual discrimination; ( *0 apparent lack 
of information (even when using their native language on 



Texas Education Agency, The Preschool Instructional 
Program for Non-English Speaking Children , Texas Education 
Agency , Au s tTn , October , 1 9 6 2 ^ p. T6~. 

2 

Thomas 0. Horn, A Study of the Effects of Intensive 
Oral-Aural Spanish Language Instruction, Oral-AuraT En^liTh 
Language Instruction, and Non -0 ra I - Au r a 1 Instruction on Read - 
ing Readiness in Grade One, The University of Texas at Austin, 
1966, pp. 52-55. 
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topics which were presumably familiar to them); and (5) 
Inadequacy In such cognitive tasks as classifying objects 
and following a sequence of test directions even when ad- 
ministered in Spanish.' 



Horn's current research study Is seriously concerned 
with attacking both the barriers of language and disadvantaged- 
ness. Although this researcn was begun for the purpose of com- 
paring and contrasting three different methods of developing 
readiness for reading for Span 1 sh-speake rs , its scope soon grew 
to encompass the two areas noted above, i.e., d 1 sadvan tagedness 
and oral language development In children. This broadened 
scope was evidenced by the development of a conceptual frame- 
work to Interrelate a number of elements for implementing read- 
ing readiness.^ 

From this framework, a program was designed for teach- 
ing oral language to the disadvantaged Spanish-speaking chil- 
dren included in the research sample. Language became the ve- 
hicle for transmitting concepts and cognitive reasoning pat- 
terns considered to be vital factors in the achievement of aca- 
demic success for disadvantaged Spanish-speaking children. 

Among the major problems recognized from the outset of 
Horn's study was the fact that there was no precise way of 
knowing exactly wh^t these children possessed by way of Spanish 
oral language development which might be drawn upon for the 
English language development and reading programs In the schools. J 



Anne 0. Stemmier, "What Have We Learned about Teach- 
ing Reading to Spanish-Speaking Children?" Unpublished speech 
presented at the International Reading Association Convention, 
Dallas, Texas, 1966 (Mimeographed), p. 5. 

2 

Anne 0. Stemmier, "Organizing Elements for Instruc- 
tional Program in Oral Language for U.S.O.E. #26^8," unpub- 
lished conceptual framework, Austin, Texas, I96A (Mimeographed), 
pp. 1-3. 

Op . c I t . , p . 2 . 
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While the test measures Indirectly provided some Indication 
of oral language abilities, there was no objective wey of as- 
sessing the levels at which the children were actually func- 
tioning. However, from the Indirect evidence lhat was se- 
cured, it seemed apparent that In all probability th* levels 
of oral language development In these children were extremely 
low. Hence, the problem of trying to ascertain the critical 
facets of oral language development prior tc and after comple- 
tion of the academic year still remains. A comprehensive analy- 
sis of all critical facets of oral language development would 
have to include a thorough phonological, morphemic, and syn- 
tactic study. However, because of the primacy of syntax in 
current linguistic thinking,^ this study focuses only on sev- 
eral aspects of the relevant syntax problems, namely, some 
basic sentence patterns and some fundamental transformations. 
This Information, had it been available, would have provided 
a sounder basis for the expansion of the experimental program 
than was possible earlier. 

While not being conducted as research, other programs 
have been in operation in Texas which attempted to develop and 
implement suitable programs for this very considerable segment 
of the Spanish-speaking population. Specifically, these pro- 
grams are: The Preschool Instructional Program for Non-English 

Speaking Children (I960) and the Texas Project for Migrant 
Children (1962). The Preschool Program, like The University of 
Texas-sponsored study, has been aimed at developing oral lan- 
guage as a critical feature of reading readiness. The Migrant 

^Noam Chomsky, Aspects of the Theory of Synta x, M.l.T. 
Press, Boston, Massachusetts , 1 965 , 2 5 * 

2 

Texas Education Agency, The Preschool Instructional 
Program for Non-English Speaking Children" ! Texas Education 
Agency , Austin, Oc tobe r , 1 962 . 
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Project Is a six-month extended program for migratory children 
providing the equivalent of a full ''ear of Instruction while 
the children are on "home base."' 

The types of test results shown for these programs, 
l.e., scores on teacher-made and Scholastic Achievement Readi- 
ness Tests, reveal that direct objective information relating 
to the actual levels of oral language development possessed 
by disadvantaged children Is not yet available. For the Pre- 
school Program and the Migrant Project, only Indirect evidence 
of development in these two areas has been secured. For ex- 
ample, the consistently be 1 ow-a ve rage achievement In reading 
shown by S p a n i s h - s pe a k I n g children suggests, indeed, the pres- 
ence of oral language disability and d I s ad va n t age d ne s s . 

In summarizing the available background of Information 
leading to the problem of this investigation, some current 
findings have been described concerning disadvantaged Spanlsh- 
surname children.^ These findings were presented to demon- 
strate: (I) the barriers faced by these children In an English 
dominated middle-class school environment; (2) areas critical 
for academic learning, e.g., aspects of oral language develop- 
ment and disadvantagedness; and (3) the critical necessity for 
securing objective evidence of the status of oral language de- 
velopment in these children in both Spanish and English. 



Definition of Terms 

The following definitions are essential for understand- 
ing the major problems and the specific hypotheses which are to 



Wexas Education Agency, The Texas Project for Migrant 
Child ren , Texas Education Agency , Austin, Sep t embe r , 1964. 

2 

Op eit., p . 7 • 



O 
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be generated from this study. These definitions are noted 
below: 



I . Basic sentence patterns . — Tills term is defined 
as the arrangement of words, for the most part unconsciously, 
into patterns. According to Stageberg,' and Stockwell, Bowen, 
and Martin,^ both English and Spanish use a limited number of 
basic sentence patterns* Any other sentence In the language 
Is based on one of these patterns — these writers termed the 
basic sentence patterns as "kernel sentences viewing them 
"as grammatical patterns consisting of SLOTS, each of which 
Is a place In the pattern at which substitutions of various 
appropriate lexical units can be made." This study will uti- 
lize the six basic sentence patterns (see Appendix E) in Eng- 
lish and Spanish as prescribed by Stockwell, Bowen, and Mar- 
tin. 



2. Fundamental t ransf orma t I ons . — This term is defined 
as some of the changes that may occur In the basic sentence 
patterns In the form of utterances, such as declarative to 
Interrogative, affirmative to negative, Imperatives, and so 

on . 4 

3. Experimental program . — This program consists of 
intensive Instruction in oral language, In Spanish and English, 



' Norman C, Stageberg, An Introductory English Grammar , 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, In c . , New York, 1 9<>5 , p"^ 1 6 jT. 

2 

R. P. Stockwell, J. D* Bowen, and J. W. Martin, The 
Grammatical Structures of English and Spanish , University of 
Ch I cago P ress , Chicago, 1 9 6 5 » p"! 25 • 

3 

Recent developments in transformational grammar pre- 
fer now to distinguish between phrase-structure strings and 
transformational strings rather than kernel sentences and 
transformat ional sentences . 

h 

Stockwell, 8owen, and.Jiartin, op . eit., pp. 347"3#3* 
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for one hour a day using audio-lingual techniques based on 
science materials for two groups (OAS and OAE ) . Th i inten- 
sive instruction in oral language received by these two groups 
replaced readiness instruction of one hour rather than In ad- 
dition to such time allotment. Another group (NOA) used the 
same science materials but without the aud I o- 1 i ngua 1 instruc- 
tion. This was considered the “regular" science time allot- 
ment rather than reading readiness. In addition to the treat- 
ments noted above, a fourth group, referred to as NOA-NS, was 
included which used neither the special science materials nor 
the aud i o- 1 I ngua l techniques. This group proceeded as usual 
using locally adapted basal reading series (Ginn). The groups 
(OAS, OAE, NOA, and NOA-NS) noted above will be further ex- 
plained below. 

k. Group I , Oral-Aural Spanis h. — Intensive experi- 
mental program in oral language development in Spanish (using 
science materials with aud i o- 1 i ngua 1 techniques), hereafter 
referred to as OAS. 

5 . Group II , Oral -Au ra 1 English . — Intensive experi- 
mental program in oral language development in English (using 
science materials with aud i o- 1 i ngua 1 techniques), hereafter 
referred to as OAE. 

6. G roup III , Non-Ora 1 -Au ra 1 . — No special experimental 
program in oral language development in English or Spanish, but 
using same science materials as Groups I and M above, here- 
after referred to as NOA. 

7. Group I V, Non-Q ra 1 -Au ra I -No Science . — This group 
is composed of a sample population of pupils from grade one 
selected from several classes in one of the random schools 
serving as control groups in the experimental program. Teach- 
ers of these classes use neither the intensive oral language 
development based on special science materials nor audio- 
lingual techniques. This group is hereafter referred to as 
NOA-NS. 
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Hypotheses 



] 0 



The major problem of this study is to ascertain the 
status of oral language development In Spanish and English 
of four groups of disadvantaged Spanish-speaking children 
during their first year in school. Specifically, this study 
will consist of an Intensive analysis of some basic sentence 
patterns and fundamental transformations in Spanish and Eng- 
lish manifested in the responses of the subjects at the be- 
ginning and at the end of the first grade. An ancillary prob- 
lem of this investigation Is to ascertain the usefulness of a 
new testing Instrument purporting to measure basic language 
development both in Spanish and English. 

Developing from the major and ancillary problems are 
the following hypotheses, in question form, which are con- 
cerned with pre-testing in the fall as compared to post-testing 
in the spring after subjects have been In the first grade one 
year. The questions are as follows: 

1, Are there significant Initial differences between 
groups, including sex, In pre-test scores? 

2. Are there significant differences between group mean 
gains as a function of treatment? 



De s i gn of the Study 



S ubjects 



The subjects for this study will be first-grade be- 
ginners selected from several predominantly Spanish-speaking 
schools In San Antonio, Texas, meeting the criterion of 90 per 
cent or more Span I sh-speake rs in their populations. These 
schools are located in generally the same urban geographical 
area, and the school population for the most part represents 
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the most economically disadvantaged group in the metropolitan 
area. 

For the purpose of this study, a sample of first-grade 
pupils will be selected using a ilst of random numbers,* from 
five schools In this area. The five elementary schools to be 
included are: J. T. B racken r i dge , Raymond H. Brewer, Esther 

Perez Carvajal, Ira Ogden, and Sarah King. The sample will 
Include 88 Span i sh-su rname pupils from 23 classes selected on 
the basis of the criteria noted below. No Anglo-American 
students are to be included. The sampling unit will be the 
student. 

The subjects selected for the four types of groups in- 
volved, OAS , OAE , NOA, and NOA-NS, will be chosen using the 
following criteria: 

1. That each subject is a native speaker of Spanish, 
i.e., his mother tongue or first language Is Spanish; 

2. That each subject should be enrolled In one of the 
schools within the poverty area described above; 

3. That each subject should be enrolled in the first 
grade for the first time; 

*4. That each subject be considered to be disadvantaged 

o 

according to the criteria defined by Havighurst — 
a disadvantaged child is one who: (1) is at the bot- 

tom of the American society in terms of income) (2) 
suffere from social and economic discrimination by 
the majority of the society; (3) is widely distrib- 
uted in the United States, mostly in large cities, 
but not in very high Income communities. This 



^Wilfrid Dixon and Frank Massey, Introduction to Sta - 
tistical Analysis, McGraw-Hill 8ook Company, Inc., New York, 
1957, pp. 366-37T. 

^Robert Havighurst, M Who Are the Disadvantaged? 11 Ed - 
ucation , 85 (April, 1965 ), **55~**57» 
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includes Negroes, Puerto Ricans, Mex i can - Ame r i can s , 
European immigrants, and white people from rjral 
southern communities in large numbers. In these 
racial and ethnic terms, they are equally divided 
between whites and non-whites. 

5. That each of the four groups should contain an equal 
number of boys and girls. 

The teacher variable will be controlled in part by 
initially randomizing the selection of students from twenty- 
three classrooms involved in the experimental program. Eight 
classes involving three groups (OAS — 10 subjects, OAE 8 sub- 
jects, and NOA — 9 subjects) were selected from J. T. Bracken- 
ridge; six classes {22 subjects) involving only students in 
the fourth group (NOA-NS) were selected from King; three 
classes involving three groups (OAS — 6 subjects, OAE 4 sub- 
jects, and NOA — ^ subjects) were selected from Carvajalj four 
classes involving three groups (OAS — 6 subjects, OAE — sub- 
jects, and NOA — 9 subjects) were selected from Brewer; and 
two classes involving only OAE groups (3 subjects from each) 
were selected from Ogden. 

The variable of method of instruction I? controlled by 
having an equal number of students selected randomly from each 
of the four groups in the experimental program. 

The variable of intelligence will be used as a co- 
variable. It will be treated in the statistical design as a 
co-variable using a regression design. 

The variables of sex and group will be initially con- 
trolled by randomization and used as Independent variables in 
the statistical design. 

The teacher variable will be controlled In part through 
the randomization of the students. 
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I ns trumentat ion o f the Study 

For analysis purposes the following instruments will 

be used : 

1. Pre-test Instruments (September 1966) 

Pupils In each of the OAS, OAE , NOA, and NOA-NS groups 
In the five schools selected will be given the first section, 
"Spontaneous Language," of the Language-Cognition Test (LOT)’ 
In its Spanish and English forms, This Is a proposed measure 
of the language and cognitive status of school beginners In an 
Informally structured testing situation. Also an Intelligence 
test, the Goodenough-Ha r r I s Draw-A-Man Test, and the Inter- 
American Test of General Ability (English and Spanish forms), 
a test of reading readiness, will be administered. 

2. Post-test Instruments (April 1967) 

The first section of the Language-Cognition Test will 
again be administered In its Spanish and English forms. The 
Inter-American Test of Reading, English and Spanish forms, 
will also be administered. 



P rpposed Data Ana lyses 

A factor analysis will be done on the responses ob- 
tained from the "Spontaneous Language" section of the Language 
Cognition Test to reduce the number of linguistic variables, 
The factor scores will then be computed and an analysis of 
variance done on these scores using I.Q. as a covariable. 

A regression analysis (covariance) will be used for 
data collected (LCT factor scores and I.Q. scores) during 



' Anne 0. Stemmier, "The LCT, Language *Cogn I t ion Test," 
Research Edition (Mimeographed), Austin, Texas, 1967, PP> 1*2. 
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the pre-testing in the fall trying to answer the following 
question: 

1. Are the differences between groups in LCT factor 
scores the same for all groups throughout the 
range of I .Q. ? 

After testing Hypothesis I, the Double Classification 
with Repeated Measurement Analysis of Variance' will be used 
to analyze data collected during the pre- and post-testing 
and answering the following question: 

2. What are the differences between groups at pre- 
testing and post-testing? 

The following comparisons are to be done using the 
double classification analysis noted above: 

a. T x G — (Time x Group) Are the differences between 

Tj (pre-testing) and T 2 (post-testing) the 
same for each group collapsing over sex and 
administration? 

b. T x S — (Time x Sex) Are the differences between 

T) and T 2 the same for each sex collapsing 
over group and administration? 

c. T x G x S — - (Time x Group X Sex) Are the differ- 

ences between Tj and T 2 the same for each 
group-sex combination? 

For Hypothesis 1 the following comparisons will be done: 

LOT factor scores with I.Q. scores obtained from 
Goodenough-Har r 1 s to determine if the regression of the LCT 
factor scores on I.Q. is the same for each group. 



't. F. Lindquist, Design and Analysis of experiments . 
Houghton Mifflin, New York" 1951 , p. $2i . 
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For Hypothesis 2 the following comparisons will be done: 

LCT factor scores of all groups during pre- and post- 
testing will be compared to determine If there are any differ- 
ences between testing times as a function of treatment and 
sex . 




CHAPTER II 
REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 

The purpose of this chapter is to present the research 
and theory which contributed to the formulation of the hypothe- 
ses and the methods and procedures for the present study. Spe- 
cifically! this chapter focuses upon the related research and 
theory from two areas: oral language development in young 

children (specifically, Spanish-speaking disadvantaged chil- 
dren) and second -1 anguage learning. 



Language Characteristics of 
Spanish-speaking Children 



The subjects for this study were disadvantaged Spanish- 
speaking children entering the first grade for the first time. 
Typically, these children are said to be quite deficient in 
their speaking ability in whatever language they possess. 

Hanuel, In describing the language of Spanish-speaking 
children, makes the generalization that their home language is 
a poor grade of Spanish.^ His statement would appear to be 
based on the fact that most primary-age Span I sh-surname chil- 
dren lack an extensive vocabulary and when speaking will mix 
« 

the words In Spanish with those borrowed from English. Hanuel 
further states that even the fund of Ideas which words express 



^Herschel T. Manuel, Spanish-Speaking Children of the 
Southwest, University of Texas Press, Austin, 1 96$ , pY 1 1 7 • 
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Is limited. In their homes they lack the opportunity and 
stimulus to develop the concepts which other children nor- 
mally develop. Stemmler's review of Horn's language research 
project In San Antonio, Texas, reaffirms this generalization 
by stating that the ntenslve oral language Instruction In 
Spanish utilized in his study was included to develop stan- 
dard Mexican Spanish in place of limited local dialects.* 
Disagreeing in part with the above contention is a 
report made by the Southwest Council of Foreign Language 
Teachers which states: 

It Is true that there are regional variations from the 
standard Spanish of Mexico, notably the archatstic rem- 
nants in northern New Mexico and the "pachuco" argots of 
some cities, and there Is widespread recourse to lexical 
borrowing from English. What matters is determining 
school procedures in the extent to whirh the "deep gram- 
mar"^ and the sound system vary from the standard. The 
judgment for each locality can best be made by a special- 
ist In descriptive linguistics who speaks Spanish very 
well. 3 

Christian and Christian report that: 

This distribution of the Spanish-speaking naturally has 
led to the development of a somewhat different use of 
Spanish In various locations. Archaic Spanish Is most 
common In the upper Rio Grande valley and southern Colo- 
rado, while the use of a calS by the pachuco of the juve- 
nile gangs Is common to the slums of the cities like El 
Paso, Albuquerque, Los Angeles, Phoenix, Tucson, and so 



Anne 0. Stemmier, "An Experimental Approach to the 
Teaching of Oral Language and Reading," Harvard Educational 
Rev I ew , 36 (Winter, 1966), 45. 

4 The term "deep grammar" means In this context "the 
fact that children who enter school at age six are 'naive ex- 
perts' who have consciously acquired command over all the 
basic patterns of the language and have a vocabulary that may 
run as high as 24,000 words." 

^Charles Stublng (Ed.), B 1 1 1 nqual I sm , Reports by the 
Third Annual Conference of the Southwest Council of Foreign 
Language Teacher$ f El Paso, 1966* p* 20. 
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on. Very little variation in this speech has developed 
from city to city — a rather surprising uniformity which, 
with other factors, seems to indicate that there has 
been considerable communication among members of this 
group. Simple, rural Mexican Spanish, with slight vari- 
ations, depending on the section of Mexico in which a 
given sub-group or individual was native, has been char- 
acteristic of oampeeino8 who arrived in the Southwest 
within the last generation cr so. This has always been 
typical of the Spanish of the lower Rio Grande valley, 
for example. The majority of Spanish speakers who have 
arrived in the Southwest since the turn of the century 
have come from the Mexican states of Nuevo Le<5n , Coa- 
huiia, Sonora, Durango, and others of the central plateau. 



.Since the 1 8 1 * 0 ' s many English words and Anglicized 
Spanish expressions have been adopted by Spanish speakers 
throughout the Southwest. Most of these words and ex- 
pressions refer to items foreign to the Spanish-speaking 
and therefore, not previously included in their language. 
Among more acculturated Spanish speakers, there frequently 
has developed a mixture of Spanish and English involving 
both lexical and grammatical interference. This Is, of 
course, a strictly oral tradition, like most Spanish In 
the Southwest, past and present. 1 



With reference to the knowledge of English Spanish- 
speaking children possess, educators and teachers in general 
agree that most of them enter school with little or no knowl- 
edge of English. Hanuel again points out that in most cases 
even those who have some acquaintance with English use the 
language with much less facility than do English-speaking 
children.* Many writers, such as Sanche 2 ,^ Beals, and 



Jane HacNdb Christian and Chester Christian, Jr., 
"Spanish Language and Culture In the Southwest," in Language 
Loyalty in the United States , Joshua A. Fishman (Ed.]""I A 
three-volume report to the U.S. Office of Education, Language 
Research Section, under Contract SAE-8729, 1964, p. 91. 

2 

Hanue I , op. oit . , p . 110. 

^George I. Sanchez, forootten People. A Study of New 
Hex I cans , University of New Mexico Press, Albuquerque, 19*0, 
pp. 30-32. 

** Ralph L. Beals, No frontier to Learning. The Mexi - 
can Student In the United States , University of Minnesota 
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Burma,* who have discussed the Spanish-speaking population of 
the Southwest also agree with Manuel and cite that, indeed, 
the English spoken by most Spanish-speaking beginners is in- 
adequate. A 1962 report by the Preschool Program for Non- 
English Speaking Children also supports this fact by stating 
that a major reason that these children fail in the first 
grade is their inability to use English.^ 

Bilingualism 

Owing to the fact that some of these children make use 
of two languages, Spanish and English, they are oftentimes re- 
ferred to as bilinguals. Bilingualism has been defined by 
Manuel as simply the use of two languages by the same person 
or group. It occurs naturally in Individual development when 
a child or adult is exposed to two languages In ordinary so- 
cial contacts. The more frequent situation Is one in which 
one language is learned in the home and a second language is 
learned outside. In such cases, the home language may have 
the substantial advantage In the time when it Is begun, in the 
opportunities when It is begun, in the opportunities for prac- 
tice, and In the motive for learning. ^ Haugen also claims 
that In any population that has been exposed to a second lan- 
guage, there will be differences in skill which are purely 
individual. 1 ' Welnreich has pointed out another aspect of 



*John H. Burma, Span I sh- speak I nq Groups In the United 
States, Duke University Press, Durham, North Carolina, I 9$ A , 
p. 79T 

Texas Education Agency, op. oit, , p. 9. 

^Manuel, op. ott., pp. 98-100. 

^Elnar Haugen, Bilingualism In the Americas: A Bib - 

liography and Research Guide , pub 1 1 shed by the American Dia- 
lect Society, University of Alabama Press, 1956, p. 71. 
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language skill which may show Individual difference, namely, 
the "switching facility."* Haugen asserts that a crucial 
factor in the kind and extent of bilingualism is the age at 
which the second language is learned. He delimits the ages 
of man Into infancy, childhood, adolescence, and adulthood. 
Childhood bilingualism, as he calls it, means the establish- 
ment of a second language during the early school years, after 
the first has been learned in the family.* Haugen also states 
that the general opinion throughout the literature is that 
this Is a favorable period, because the second language will 
not compete directly with the first and the learner has not 
yet lost his mental plasticity. ^ 

Lambert and his associates at He G I 1 I University re- 
port that In their studies on bilingualism, the first step 
was to develop a means of measuring individual variations in 
bilingual skills. 1 * This work assumed that linguistic habits 
revealed In tests calling for speed of response would be ac- 
cepted as habits of strength. It was hypothesized that stu- 
dents with different amounts of study experience In a second 
language should show a corresponding facility In responding 
with the second language when required to. It was found that 
students at three progressively more advance stages of expe- 
rience with French showed progressively greater speed of re- 
sponding to directions given them in French. The speed of 
response measure correlated highly with active vocabulary in 



*Urlel Welnrelch, Languages In Contact, Findings and 
Prob 1 ems . Mouton and Company, New York, ppT 73*75- 

2 

Haugen, op. ott., pp. 72-73* 

. , p. 73* 

V E. Lambert, "Measurement of the Linguistic Coml- 
nance of Bilinguals," Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychol - 
ogy , 5 1 (June, 1955), 50. — — 
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French. Lambert also discovered that one's degree of bilin- 
gualism is reflected In his ability to perceive ant to make 
efficient use of the words In either language. That is to 
say, a person can show equal facility in his two languages 
and yet be comparatively a limited pers vn In both languages.^ 

To determine the degree of bilingualism of a person, 
psycholinguists, such as Osgood, have distinguished two ex- 
treme situations. One is where the two languages constitute 
a single, "compound" system, and one in which they constitute 
two "coordinate" systems. The first Is typical of school 
learning, where the student learns a new word and equates its 
meaning entirely with that of a word in his native language. 
The second is typical non-school learning, where the learner 
acquires the new word in actual life situations and associ- 
ates the word Independently with its referents. 

However desirable It may be to obtain the level of 
double fluency, there is need for further study of bilingual- 
ism in the United States and uncomplicated by the presence of 
a mutilated form of English. HcCarthy points out that most 
of the studies are seriously obscured by the factor of socio- 
economic status, for most biilngual children either come from 
highly cultured homes of the upper social levels where the 
language is being deliberately preserved for cultural reasons, 
or they come from the lower socioeconomic levels where the 
parents have not been sufficiently Intellectual to acquire the 
second language. On the other hand, there are a number of 
children whose parents remain in lower socioeconomic brackets 
than those In which they would be found In their native coun- 
tries because the very fact of a language handicap has neces- 
sitated their remaining at manual occupations rather than 

'lambert, op. eit, , pp. 197*200. 

2 

Charles E. Osgood (Ed.), Psychol I nqu i s 1 1 cs , A Survey 
of theory and Research Problems , Indiana University Press, 

^ Bloomi ngton , 1 96 $ , p. i . 
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